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. . They shouted with laughter. The joke
was indecent.

Then Julia Eliot said " the silent young man/'
and as she dined with Prime Ministers, no doubt
she meant : " If he is going to get on in the
world, he will have to find his tongue."

Timothy Durrant never made any comment
at all.

The housemaid found herself very liberally
rewarded.

Mr. Sopwith's opinion was as sentimental as
Clara's, though far more skilfully expressed.

Betty Flanders was romantic about Archer and
tender about John ; she was unreasonably irritated
by Jacob's clumsiness in the house.

Captain Barfoot liked him best of the boys ;
but as for saying why. . . .

It seems then that men and women are equally
at fault. It seems that a profound, impartial,
and absolutely just opinion of our fellow-creatures
is utterly unknown. Either we are men, or we
are women. Either we are cold, or we are
sentimental. Either we are young, or growing
old. In any case life is but a procession of
shadows, and God knows why it is that we embrace
them so eagerly, and see them depart with such
anguish, being shadows. And why, if this
and much more than this is true, why are we
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